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ABSTRACT ^ 

Approaches to individualizing physical education for 
disabled and nondisabled, students ar^ considered. Organizational 
alternatives are explored, including use of* corners and square 
patterns (which' allow for visual cues foe students as well as for 
flexibility in activities) and learning activity p^cicets,and centers 
(which provides opportunities for individualized worJc on written 
tas^s or task centers) • Saaple activities in each type of 
organizational pattern are described. (CLfr * 
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Organizational ability of t^&chers and leaders — not class or group sjjLe*- 
is one of the most important considerations when individualizing physical eduta- 
tion experiences for all B students* especially those with handicapping conditions. 
Developing and implementing ways to accommodate individual needs of each fyfcu d^t 

fare responsibilities^ of every teacher and leader. Methods' -and approaches* must 
petmit students and participants with diverse interests, needs, abilities," and 
, disabilities'to share the Jspme environments and settings. Techniques m^$t be 
sufficiently flexible so -that individuals with handicapping conditions dan par- ^ 

. ticipate safely, successfully, and wijth personal satisfaction with abl^rbodied 
classmates. * ' 

Teamwork and working together are necessary ingredients for successfully 
K>fganizing and implementing programs and activities that accommodate partici- 
pants with diverse needs. Such cooperative teanwprk has provided this Practical 
' Pointer ^ * *Mary and Tom Gaebler of Jefferson County Public Schools, Louisville, 
Kentucky, present creative and different approaches 'far iTvi^vidualizihg instruc- 
tion in physical education. While developed and designed tdmeet specific needs 
of students with handicapping j&qnditionb , Lwth Four Squares and Learning Activity 
Packets and Learning Activity Centers are appropriate for and applicable to abLe- 
. bodied individuals. Both of these approaches can and have been successfully used 
in serttings in which individuals with handitappmg conditions have been integrated 
with able-bodied peers as well as in special, segregated environments* 

this husband and wife team was joined by Charles Daniel , Western Kentucky 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, in presenting £bese approaches. These tech- 
niques can^be used in school, community, and agency settings and by individuals 
with various degrees of professional training, Th±& Practical Pointer represents 
a beginning which shotild stimulate and motivate readers to expand these sound 

Approaches which foCus on the learner and learning, not the teacher and teaching, 
ndividuals whose. horizons are furthered because of this unselfish sharing will 
. be greatest benefactors of jthis outstanding team effort, To the team, individual- 
ly an<^ collectively, thanks, appreciation, and well done. 
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FOUR SQUARES ■ 



Corners and Squares 



J Corners and Squares is a system by ifhich large or small groups of infli- 
viduals can be qrganized in minimum amounts of space and time. This organization- 
al sttategy can be used in any area regardless of type or si2e, including hall- 
ways* classrooms, or gymnasia. A tool is provided by which a teacher can 



FLOOR PATTERN 
Small Area 
Classroom or hallway 



X1 



X2 - X3 



Y1 



•Y2 



X8 
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X4 



X7 X6 
4 



X5 



Y4 



Y3 



SfTAGE 



Recommended size of 
squares — 5 to "6 
feet are best; 
smaller squares can 
be used depending 
on space available 
and class size. 



effectively observe, evaluate* instruct* and interact with children.. Size, and 
number of squares depend on area involved and number of students. Squares can 
be made from any kind of tape including colored floor tape and masking tape; 
spray paint can 1>e- used outside. ' - 

Organization . The number one priority for planning is organization . 
Corners and Squares provides organizational alternative^ in several -ways arid is 
flexible enough to meet needs of all tpachers. 

. Each large square can accommodate up- to nine students when they 
are placed on intersecting lines (Xs oh diagram above), or /four 
students when using only outside corners of <each square (Ys on 
diagram above). - . , M - „ 

• When students are. in place, whether on intersecting lincfe or 
outside corners, the/ are already aligned for games, relays, 
instructional drills, and problem solving challenge^. By " , 
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Large Pattern IndoAr' or Outdoor Area 




\ 



Number of squares is unlimited and 
primarily based* upon size of avail- 
able space. • - 



« 

\ instructing all students in lines to face in one direction, 
\ walk ahe§d until getting po, the first person in line, and then 
turning around, students in all lined ar^ in positions for 
relay activities, ball skills, <or various other activities* 
9 a Line* and boundaries already there ^re used as visual cues to 

show students where to go and When to stop safely- 

Organization for distributing equipment is hade simple by per- 
mitting individuals in one line at a time to obtain equipment, 
or^ allowing the first person in each line to get equipment for - 
4 everyone in tfis/her line. -The reverse processes c'an'be followed 

when returning equipment. 

Time Saver . The teacher can assign specific areas for students to sit br 
stand when starting class or allow students to choose Xheir own spots freely. 
If roll taking or learning names by area association is an objective, students 
can be assigned specific spots. Fr£e choices of area positions aliow students 
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SPOTS 
Outdo<^ Play Area 



Dots can be color coded? for example 
row one can be red, row two green, 
and l$o on 9 * 
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the feeling of participating in class management and the security of being close 
t;o friends, Thia variation can be optional defending on age, functional levels, 
and conduct of .scudents as well as class activity* As children become more 
familiar with the pro^^dure, fewer instructions and less verbal explanations, are 
needed \ • ■ 

V- " • ■ ' 

Visual Cues * Squares provide visual cues and organizational patterns for 
students needing such assistance for "physical education activities* 

. . Safety , Safety is of cpncem to* teachers and parents, especially in 
activity oriented classes or gyms. With Corners and Squares, premarked boundaries 
serve'as visual cues fpt stopping and staying in lines* Children* are aware of 
boundaries .having previously seen them and used, them in lioing-up prior to class 
activities." - 

Flexibility * % Iji Corners and Squares there is no liqtit of directions or 
movements by students in any activity, including both locomotor and non-locomotor 



skills. Change an/' direction by verbal commands or visual* cues and students re- 
«*main in straight line formation. By placing visual d*^ectibns on the walls or 
floor to designate front , back , right sid e, and left side , students become aware 
of the words and their meanings in associating them with proper areas of the 
room or gym — for example, everyone stand on an outside corner and face f ropt . 

Corners and Squares can be adaptqj to each individual teacher 1 s needs, 
whether .instructing students with handicapping conditions or able-bodied children. 
Spots can be used or substituted for squares for initial line up and organization 
if desired. 



Sample Activities % 
' t t * 

v * ** ^ 

Lines and Leaders . This is used mainly for warm-up activities. Front 
persons in each line lead exercises of their own choices for students in their 
•lineS to follow. Upon verbal, musical, or visual command, the front person runs, 
(jumps, hops* ikips) to the end of his/her line to take this place in the line. 
Since all students have moved forward. one position, new leaders and new sets of 
exercises result. This sequence continues until all stud&nts get opportunities 
to be leader^. ! • 

f / 

* Individual Corners . Each student is positioned on either an inside (i.e., 
Yl and Y4).or outside (i.e., Y2 oxjft) corner. Upon verbal, # visual 1 , or musical 
cue, the student performs and creates His/her own exercises or movements. This 
allows each child freedom of choice without interfering with other students. 

« . * 

Long Clrcles..^This activity is especially useful and effective j^hen deal- 
ing with large numbers of students in limited amounts of space. It allows^ all 
students to be involved In locomotor activities safely and at one' time and* alSo" 
permits the k teacher to position him/herself in locations to obserVe, assess 
and assist all children. This activity promotes physical fitness and gives the 
teacher a means of assessing fundamental go tor movements. Instructions for % 
implementing Long Circles can be found on the accompanying diagram<page 7). 

/ * - 

i 

Activities Organized by Squares 



• -\- • 



Squares provide visual cues for organizing diverse activities.' Squares 
can be used as an' organizational pattern for activities such as-A 

*. Jump ropes — individuals are $ix feet from each other 
. Long ropes — use middle of each square - \ } m % 

. Ball' rhythmics — individual or partners are across a square fronr,eacfi 
other * 

t . Locomotor movements— :orgaftize with long circles 

. Catching and throwing — work with partners 
. Relays — use lines as visual ^ues* , * 
. Sports skills 

— Volleyball — instruct and^play in square* 
— Basketball—pass and dribble following lilies 
— Soccer— follow lihes 
— Bowling — let squares become lanes. 

« 

Squares providp a visual framework of organization for any sport. A 
teacher is limited only by his/her imagination ! 
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\ Long Circles 
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Instructions : Rows 1, 3, and 5 face front; rows 2, 4, *and 
6 face back. Follow the person in front of you, turning*~at 
the ehds> * rounding off corners. Do not touch the person in 
front of you; if you must stop, move to the middle/ 

** — feacher position - / 



Selected Resources 

Daniel, Charles, Four-square organization * Presentation at Southern District 

Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance Convention, 
Norfolk, VirgiAia. 

Norfolk Public Schools, Elementary Physical Education Guide , Walter Clay, 
Supervisor, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Whitson, Wajrnfe Physical Education Instructor, Norfolk Public Schools, Norfolk, 
Virginia* Student Teacher Advisor. 
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LEADING ACTIVITY PACKETS AND LEARNING ACTIVITY CENTERS 



s 

Learning Activity Packets 



JLntents of learning activity packets emphasize individualized instruction. 
They promote documented evaluation of student progress by*.. • 

*s ♦.♦building one main idea, concept, or skill; 

••.using specific behavioral objectives; 
* 

. . .incorporating pre-and-post-tests; , * " 

« 

v . . .providing a series *of activities which build on an idea, concept, 
or skill so that^e/ch student can achieve specific behavioral 
r objectives; 

•••suggesting diversified instructional* strategies; 

..•detailing self-checks for evaluating each activity; 

. . .including reinforcement activities; and ' * 

». .encouraging teacher and student evaluations of ✓appropriateness of 
materials and activities, and how well behavioral objectives are 
achieved. 

Additional factors to consider when developing learning activity packets 
include — * 

* 

. Keep learning activity packets brief, especially for students who 
learn slowly. 

\ 

Plan timfc for students to share and discuss Their findings and 
discoveries. 

• Challenge advanced students with appropriate tasks. 

Build in elements of success for every student* 
« 

. Maintain separate folders with complete learning activity packet 
materials * * * 



Use cassette tapes ^and mini lessqns in learning activity packets* 

* 

Combine learning activity packets into learning centers. 



Keep each learning activity packet in a box or kit. 



Learning Centers 

DotiPing A Learning or Interest Center . A learning center is an area in 
a class setting, gymnasium, swimming pool, or other environment which contains 
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a collection of activities and materials to introduce, teach, reinforce, and/or 
enrich a skill or concept. In developipg a learning or interest corner — 

I , X 

* . Begin with a few centers; add additional centers as students 

learn to, use and feel comfortable with therl — discuss with| and 
demonstrate to students, possibilities and Imitations of each 
center* 

i # 

* Combine centers to save space; eliminate those of little inter- 
est to students — avoid "having so many materials that they become 
confusing and cluttered* 

■ • ■ , i • ■ . 

. For students . Use a learning center as a self-selected activity 
for independent study, follow-up for a teacher-taught lesson, an 
activity in place ^of % a regular assignment ^ or an individual 
activity. * 

. For teach 

small group instmction area, or individualized activity* 



For teachers . Use a learning center for follow-up of "a lesson, 



4 Creating a Learning Center . When creating a learning center — 
• — » 

* Select a specific subject or skill^drea* — i.e. , reading and 
perceptual motor development; physical fitness; fundamental 
motor skills; sport skills; rhythmic activities, basic move- 
ment patterns; locomotor activities* 

. Determine the skill or concept to be introduced, taught, rein- 
forced,, or enriched — i.er, teach striking and /or hitting skills 
with an implement to increase eye 'hand coordination; develop 
specific static or dynamic balance skills; reinforce locomotor 
skills such as jumping and hopping in a variety of situations; 
enrich ball handling skills* i 

i 

Develop the skill or concept into a learning activity — manjp- * 
ulating. (striking, hitting, ball handling); experimenting 
4 (observing, charting, keeping a logjj listening , viewing , or 
doing— i. e. , students increase eye-hand coordination by 
completing activities for visual perception and achievement 
j>n reading; students improve balance by performing increas- 
ingly-difficult tasks on balance boards and/or balance beams. 

i 

Incorporate the skill into an extending activity — i.e., stu- 
dents extend or correct eye-hancT coordination skills by keep- 
ing placed in reading, finding places again in the pattern of 
printed words, and maintaining motor adjustment long enough to 
comprehend word, phrase, or; sentence; students efctend balance 
skillsby participating. in self-testing activities, relays, 
and games requiring application of increasingly difficult and 

varied balance skills 
* 

Place all games, worksheets, charts, and cassette' tapes to- 
gether in one area of the gymnasium or classroom for children 
to use in self-selected manners. 
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Teacher Learning 1 Center Checklist . The teacher prepates learning tools 
"such as worksheets » evaluation materials* and games* and collects available 
resources so that the learning center contain^ necessary itemAfor students to 
discover, learn, and apply the skill or concept f or iwhich the Renter was 
developed. The teacher thoroughly introduces the learning centkr to students 
so each can clearly, understand answers to these questions — t 

. What can be done at the center? 

J 

• How is each activity, game - , and learning device used? 

t • 4 
. fthere are necessary materials kept? 1 

. Where are finished products to be stored? 

The teacher motivates and encourages students to use a learning center 
through the following steps — 

r 

. Add new activities* or materials to the center. . 

Create new, challenging! and fun activities developed by 
students at the center. 

Include teacher-directed lessons for small or large groups at 
the center. 

• 4 Provide opportunities for students who have worked at the v 

center to share their experiences. 

Game Center . A game center is a special type of learning center* 

9 

■ Usft present materials which develop ba£lc skills and concepts 
in fashions which are different » challenging*,' and enjoyable. 

* '* 

. Materials include teaser made, commercial, ahd/or student 
* made games. 
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.Sample Learning Center **- . . m 

1 J"?Pi5* Reading and perceptual-motor development. 

* 

Although there is not a great deal of clear-cut evidence to support the idea 
tjiat perceptual-motor training Increases general or overall performances in the 
perceptual-motor area, some research (i. e, » Johnson and Fretzl) indicated tKat 
specific perceptual-motor skills were significantly improved for certain children' 
w|io took part in children's physical developmental programs/. Other studies have. 



i 1 Johnson, Warren and Fretfz, Bruce R. "Changes in Per^eptual-rtotor 

Skills After A Children's Physicai-^Development Program. " Ferceptual and Motor 
, - Skills p-xAprilp 1967. 
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shown positive correlations between difficulties in visual' perception and lacfc^of 
achievement in reading (i.e., Strang 2 ). 

* 

Perceptual-Mo tpr Skills . Generally, perceptual-moto* skills are considered .to 
include combinations of manual and eye-hind coordinations. Visual perception is 
barsed on sensorimotor experiences that depend cjn visual acuity, eye-hand coordi- 
nation, left-right body orientation, ,and ^other, visual-spatial abilities, includ- 
ing visual sequencing. Indications of a child's eye^hand coordination may be 
observed *s he/she bounces or throws a ball, erases a chalkboard,, drives a nail, 
cuts paper with scissors^ copies a design* ties shoe laces, picks up a small 
object from the floor, or replaces a cap ^>n a pen. 

Strang2 stated, "in reading', the chrild shows difficulty in eye-hand 
coordination by his inability to keep his p^ace in reading, to find the place 
again In th^ pattern of printed words, and t*> maintain the motor adjustment as 
long as Is necessaty to comprehend word, phrase, or sentence. His tendency to 
skip Jin^s may arise from Inability to direct the eyes accurately to the begin* 
ning of the next line." v 

Depending upon a variety of extenuating circumstances, perceptual-motor 
skills require various degrees of voluntary actions. Basic striking and catch T 
Ing skills ajre examples and are Important In certain kinds of active game act£\ 
vities—I.e., receiving an object .such' as a Ball (catching), and hitting (strik^ 1 
ihg> an object, ordinarily with an implement as In, batting a ball. Other kinds 
of .perceptual-motor skills In tTfris category, but not related* to game activities, 
Include sorting objects, finger painting, and bead stringing — these, can and. 
should be Incorporated Into the academic classroom, npX the gymnasium. 

\ % Certain tasks that are perceptual-motor in character are clone with one 
hand. At a high level of performance this can involve receiving a ball with one 
hand In a highly organized sports .activity. 'At ? very low level, a *baby may t 
reach for x>r grasp an object with fcne* hand. * . • s 

* ; 

Perceptual-Motor Programs . Programs ^f^pprceptual-motor training, structured or 
unstructured, are usually based on the notion that some form of physical activity 
can contribute to developing higher learning capacities of children.. HfSwever, 
most perceptual-motor programs have as. an objective* improving self-contept and 
ability to control the physical environment, rather than direct growth in 
specific academic skills such as reading. • T * 

AnotheV goal of this approach may be to Improve certain aspects of total 
fitness for living of children. This approach Is primarily Tn terms of physical 
•activity^ through which a child may... *. • 

'I ' , - - 

yi..gain greater awareness of and \conf idence In his/h^r body and 
/ what he/she can do with "it; \ 

/ \" 

,. ..acquire and/or lmproye basic skills which not only Increase 

range of movement capabilities a\pd satisfactions, » but also , ' 



m j m r i, 

-^Strang, Ruth. Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (2nd Edition). New York: 
McGraw*fiiU Book Company, 1969. ; r % * ** 

■ t 



^ l&ighteft ability to function effectively in activities with 

^ greater social skills; and ^ . ■ 

, , .increase. basic efficiency* staminA> and power ^of the Ibojly-, - . 
'machine,) * * , * ' ,// * 

~~;Ttatipnal<S for contents and approaches fdund in following learning acjtivity 
packets is evident. These packets can be used independently as just that, an 
activity packet , or in conjunction With one another to make up learning centers. 
Activities insist primarily of ball handlinjffi nd striking objects with imple- m 
dents ." * * si^WT^ 

Ball Handling . Ball handling! skills can often be -useful in helping children de- 
velop 'eye-hand coordination, Aiming, and bilaterality. Ordipari^ly, children with 
eye-Rand, coordination problems- have difficulty catching a ball, ftot necessarily 
because of motor responses, but perhaps .because of slowness in eye .movements . 

m * ■ * f 

Activity 1-1— Ball, Handling * i m '' ' < ' • - ' 

Instructions ,to the Teacher , 

# This is^irst in a progression of ball handling skill .activities . Pur- 
pe*£s of these skills are to help children develop eye-hand c&prdination, timing, 
and bilaterality. » , _ ' * 

* * * * * ^ 

. Materials — yarn, frfam, or other suitable soft material ball; an 18 
inch line marked on the floor '(colored" tape does fine)} a score card for self-* 

evaluation. V * * * 

___ -_. m m , n > t t 

/ 

Instructiorts to the^tudent 
. -^r- ■ % -> 



The^e instructions may be, placed ih o card file, on poster board, -on 
cassette tape and placed in an activity center for implementation hy the student. 

Kneel dam &n tffe floor facing thS white (or other color) line* 
Place a* yarn ball on thq white line in front of you. Use 
your hand$ to move the ball back and forth by striking it, 
|B first with -one hand and then th$ otTier^ Be sur$ the ball moves 
back and forth on the straight line. 1 Practice . * When you feel 
* as though you have mz&tered this skilly test yourself. 

, ' To, TAt Yourself ( ' <- . 

1 . Strike the ball ten (10) tiuies*-the ball must move along , 

tM^dine. * * . 

* ' , . |/ 

>X Score yourself by putting number of successes over total 
number of trials (10) ton the score card provided. 

■ If you scored 'ejght out of tensor more you > are ready to 
move tovthe next activity in this center—Congratulations! ! 
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Variations 



Vision impaired — use large ball, or bald with a b^ll'in it, 

* / 

Wheel chair participant— use a lap bbard, table, or other suitable device 

. ■ ' / ^ • 

To avoid slapping— suggest to the /child that the ball is a friend and sho.uld be 

treated as such — as you might pat/ your dog! 
r 

Use music! ! ! 



'Activity I-2—Air Dribble * / / 



Instructions to the teacher 




This is N the second in a progression of ball handling skill activities. 
Purpose^ "of these skills are to hel£ children develop eye-hand coordination, 
tlbing, *md bilater^Lity . 

« . % Materials— y^rn, foam-, 'lor other suitable soft material ball; defined 
/ area of space for the activity— Tj-.e. , a circle at least three feet in diameter 

/ or a squate witb three fob v t Sieves; cassette player and. tape with music and/or 

instructions. , ^ \ 



✓ / \ 
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Instructions to the.Stud feqt 



You \re going, to keep a will above your Head by striking it 
*with your bands* first withoqe hand and then with the other. 
Be sure the ball remains in th^qir above 'your headx' To 
start, throw the ball straight up^then begin tapping. 
Practice. When you feel as though $ou tyxve mastered the 
skill J test yourself. 



- To Test Yourself 

• • • 

Begin music on the cassette* 

* m 

. Ifiien you hoar the buzzer , a timing of 15 seconds will begin. 
The second time you hear the buzzer , the 15 seconds will be 
up. During time between buzzers, the 15 seconds, ypu must 
/ be, tapping th§ ball above your head as you were directed. 

, . Score yourself by .checking one of the boxes on the score 
card — 1002 mastery , Doubled my time , or Jfhoops» try again . 

( . To increase skill, do no^ stop dribbling at the second 
buzzer, try for the third buzzer* If you can continue 
/ m tso the third buzzer you will have doubled your time. 

. Great Work! ! 
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Activity 1-3 — Throw-Bounce-Catch 

■ * H ^ *^ 

Instructions to the Teacher 
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This Is the thirij In a progression of ball handling skill activities. 
Purposes of these skills are to heip^hildren develop eye-hand coordination, 
timing, and bl laterality. -Thte activity can also reinforce basic math skills." 

> Materlals" 8rl/2 lQj-1/2 Inch playground ball; defined area to per- 
form the activity; musto. , \ ' • 



Inatructions to Student . Ls~ 



Threw the tihtl ir} the air above your head. Let it 'dtfop in 
front of you aM bounce $nee. Catch it. . Throtf^ the ball 
- again. This &ime let it bounce two timef. Catch it. . 
Centime >tfwc$ifyg and cal^chiiiff^antil you reach five bounces. 



'Try this. Wbat4o y&u think you have to do differently on 
Jfive bounces thap oil ^ne bounce? Pause in taped instruc- 
tions. That f £'j*i4ht! M Throw the Jptffahigher. Practice. 
. When ifou feel although you haVq/faastered this skill * test 

yourseVf. 

4 



\ 




\ 



To Test Yourself * 

P 

. Complete the. entire activity as you have*Wen directed* 
progressing ftom one t'o flv,e bounces, throftinj*, and' 
catching.* 

. Score yourself fey checking the box with the highest 
number you Reached — l£\you bounce the ball three 
times, 'check box' three. 

Activity 1-4— Eloor Dribble ' 
7^~* r 



ructions to the Teacher 
t : 



This- is the, fourth la a progression of ball handling skill activities. 
Purposes of these skills axfe to help children develop eye-hand coordination, 
timing, and bilaterality. This activity can also reinforce basic math skills. 

, Materlals— 8-1/2 to 10 Inch pla^mind hall - music, 
i 

Instructions to'Jthe Stud entT* 
■ ■ — *» 

• K ■ Stariffain a place/of your choice. Push the ball to the floor 

4 # m with enough push so the ball ccmes back 'to the same hand you 

pushed* it with and off tq, the side of the body of the pushing 
hand. Centime pushing and bouncing with the same hand for a 
^ count- of tenl A Notij change hands and try .again. Practice. 
\ . ** When you feel As though, you Hive mastered the skill* test 
. yourself. 

ERIC 



To Test Yourself < < " 

m • % * « 

. Do the activity as yx>u were directed. 1 

Complete ten. bounces with at le^&tsLfme^arid. 

. Score yourself by placing ^the number o£ bounces^in the' ~ 
, . box over the picture matching your hand X>n the score 
sheet* 

* * * 

.» Increase your skill by trying for ten bounces with both 
hands—be sure to check both boxes and the number scored 
for each hand. 



Activity H-l-Striking an Object, With an Implement 

Instructions t<x the Teacher 

This is the first in a progression of skills necessary for striking an 
object with an^ implement. Purpose of these skills is to help increase eye-hand 
coordination. Eye-jiand coordination may be extended to skills necessary for 
reading* such as, keeping place in reading, finding place again in a pattern of 
printed words, 'and maintaining motor adjustment long enough to comprehend <5brds , 
phrases, ahd/or sentences. 

' Materials — plastic, ho ckex stick; foam or other medium sized soft 
material ball; target and defined area - could be an eropt> cardboard box\ turned 
on it's side or a taped goal on tHe wall; distance should be progressive \Such 
as 4, 6, §, 10, 12 feet, • ' , . \ 



Instructions to the Student* 

Markings On the floor. Measure distance from you tcf the tar- 
get. Begin by placing you? ball on ike line^marked four feet. 
Grasp the hockey §tick in a ready to play position. Aim youx< 
shoulder toward the target and your face toward the ball. You 
shovtfd.nov be in a position to hit the ball toward the target. •* 
' The curved part of the hockey stick should be on the floor 
behind the fall. Nod, hit the ball toward the target* Practice. 
When you feel as thoughtvou have mastered the skill, test-yVur- 



To Test Yourself , ) 

■* • * 

• Hit from the four foot line; to be successful in scoring, the 
*ball must be somewhere within target boundaries' five 
*times out 9f five tries. m ^ 

. Once you achieve this from the four foot line proceed b&ck 
to the s^«fo3t line until you master five out of five 
trials. Keep increasing distance as marked and place number 
of target hits in the box on yo v ur score card' that matches 
each distance — for example* 4, 6, 8 feet. 
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Activity ll-2--Battjfng From a Tpp 
Instructions to the Teacher 



A 



-These arc seconti, third and fourth skill activitiefe necessary for 
striking an objett with an implement. Purpose of these skills 4s td help in- 
crease eye-hand coordinations Eye-hand^ coordination "pray be extended to skills 
necessary for reading, such as, keeping place in reading* finding place again in 
a^ pattern of printed words, and maintaining motor adjustment lcfng ettough to * 
comprehend- words, phrases, and/or sentences. 

* Materials — large foam pr other soft matefcial; bati medium £dam ball; 
_tee (could be a'tall cone); defined area such as a cage'or corner to trap the* 
hit ball; ^rea marked with a straight center line with three foot variance to 



starring distance of ten feet. 




* 
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/ TEE 







Instructions to Student 




Place the ball o n, the tee. Stand up to t he ball vn a baiting. 

aruThit the~ball\ Try^o make the ball £1% 
iht line toward the ■covnev of the tooki* Try 
ill within the a)tea marked on both sides of \ 



position. ~Sw 
along, the sti 

to'keep your „ v ,„ VJ 

the straight line. Practice. C When you feel you have mastered 
the skill, teet yourself. 



To Test Yourself 



activity successfully 



You should be able to complete\he ac 
five out of five times* \ 

I 

1 Plape tly>-namber of -Successful hits .over the number of 
trie$ in the box on your score card. 

To increase $kill, Xove the tee .farther awdy from the 
target; be sure you still have a straight line to the 
target. * * \ v. 
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Activity H-3—Batting From a Tee (continued) 

* Instructions to the Student 

. * * * * • 

. This activity i& thv same ao Activity II-Z (Batting from a TeeX *** 
The difference to that this time you use the bat and ball 

••' " r 

* 18 + 

/ • 
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labeled ZT-3. If you need complete instructions please use 
taped instructions for Batting from a Tee. 



Activity II-4—Batting From 'a Tee (continued) 

Instructions* to the Student • " 

. 

Use the bat and ball labeled II-4 - What have you noticed is 
' ' the difference each f time you used a different bat and ball? 
— pause on taped instructions. That's right! Each time 
the bat became thinner ancMthe ball became smo&ler! 



(PRACTICAL 
OIMTERS 



A new benebut publication* providing functional, how-lo<to-it 
information about physical education., recreation, spurts and 
related activity areas involving impaired, disabled, and > 
handicapped persons. They contain: 

• ideas io as*ibi in using tknuus activities to meet unique needs ot individual* with different 
handicapping conditions, 

• adaptations, modification*, and creative approaches that have been successfully used in ongoing 
prpgrams, and * 

• ideas to stimulate uealivjeness to tmd new and innovative ways ot meeting needs ot participants 
in either special, or regular programs and, activities, The following issues in the Practical 
Pointers" series are now available (each is 8% x 1 1, 1 2-16 pp.); 



Volume I 



Developmental Purpose of Commercial 

Games i# In J4; 2&090) 
Circuit and Station Activity Approach^ 

'#2x24$ 26128) 
Rhythmic Activities for Children 

i#i)i26W>iif» 

Creative Dramatics *#4j J4i Zh\ JJj 
Adapted Equipment for Physical Activities 

r24W6l34i 
Individualized Education Programs f #<» 

• i24V26Hf» 



Individual Education Programs* Methods 

of Individualizing Physical EjJucation 

< #7)1243^6 1 So) 
Xiainstreaming the Physically 

Handicapped Student for Team Sports 

(#8) I24V26I58) 
Individual Education Programs. 

Assessment and Evaluation in Physical 

Education i#<J) (245*26160) 



Volume II 



Tips on Ma i rt^t reaming- Do s and Dont s 
m Action Programs/FtO) i24V26240) 
Rope Activities for Fun, Fitness, & Ponies 

Making and Using rtippets 

(#12X245-26244) ~ 

Teacher-Made Adapted Devices for 
Archery, Badminton, and Table Tennis 

UM3M24 5-26330) \ 
Homemade Teaching Devices * 
l#14) (245-26336) 



The Assessment Process in Recreation 
with Severely and Profoundly Retarded 
Populations «# I > .^4^ <?6**>4i 

Inexpensive Arts and Crafts for Everyone 
t #2)124 V26366) 

Recreation Programming Hierarchy with 
Severely and Profoundly Retarded 
Populations I #}>J 24* 26424) 



Organizing Playdays and Large Group 

Activities l#4) £24 5 -2W6) 
Innovative Perceptual Molor Activities 

i# 5* £2*5-26^8) 
Wetght Training Tor Wheelchair Sports 

<#6)£45-2M54j 
Principles and Practices for Championship 

Performances in WheekhaJr Track 
, Events f#7> ^4 3-26 50?) 



Desk and Chair Activities for Fun and 

Fitness (#8) £4 5 -26506* 
Dance for Students with Orthopedic 

Conditions — Popuf ar/Squa rey folk 

Modern/Ballet <#9) #45 26506) 
Sport Adaptations for Unilateral and 

Bilateral Upper-Limb Amputees 

<#fOH24$-265IO) 



.Volume ML 



Adaptive Devices for Aquatic Activities* 

(#Im24WjW>30> 
Independent Swimming /or Children with 

Severe Physical Impairment 

I#2>f245«26632> 
Innovative Perceptual Motor "Activities 

Programming Techniques that Work 

f#J) I24V26684) 
Trampoline Activities for Multiple 

Handicapped Individuals 

<#4M24V266$4) 
Leisure Counseling and Drug Addiction 

<#$)<245«26tyS8} 



Fifty Positive tfgor Exercises. 

<#6> (245-26690) 
Principle* and Practices for Championship 

Performance m Wheelchair Field 

Events<#7)(245 26*692) 
Innovative Developmental Physical 
•Activities for Early Childhood and 

Special Education Students 

l #8) 124 5-26694) 
Movement Discovery. Unking the 

Impossible to the Possible 

f#9)<245«267;6) 



Motor Development Relays 
(# 10) (245- 26736)' 

Implications of Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act as Related to 
Physical Education Instruction, 
Personnel Preparation, Intramural*, 
and Fnterscholastic /Intercollegiate 
Sport Pn^aro*(#IIM24S.26738) 

Individualized Leisure Programs for 
Disabled Persons (#12) t24 5-26740) 




_-,nture Programs. 
Complement \n% I njJividua education 
Programs and Treatment Ptan,. 
ObjettrvWt#1^24> 26fi48j 
r Therapeutk Recreation Service In 
PsychUtry; Elements of 
CommunXatiori^nd Assessment 
<#2M24S*26*S0) , * 



Adapting Aquatic Circuit training for 
* Spedal Populations h U4*>-ib&j2t 
Organising and Imptemenling Sex 
Education Programs for Students with 
Handicapping Conditions 
* (#4) (245-26854), 
.Making Outdoor Play Areas Usable for Alt 
Children (#5) <245«26856>(« 



"We Killed Them" i#*jl24j 268 ?8j 
Exercrse*for Retirees i24^268oO) 
Movement Exploration as a Technique for 
-Teaching Pre-Swtmming $ki\\ to 
Students wilh Developmental Delays 
(#8)<24S-268£2) 
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